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For the Southern Teacher. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The idea that every government owes an education to its 
people has become an axiom in a great part of the United 
States. In conformity with this idea, several grades of schools 


have been established, The first or primary admits pupils as 
soon as they are really old enough to go to school at all, teaches 
them to read, and, that first great work having been accom- 
plished, gives them, by means of simple text books, their first 
ideas of Geography and Arithmetic. From this school, the 
Grammar school receives them, unless, as in some places is the 
case, an Intermediate school is provided, through which they 
pass to the Grammar school. Here they are led along, step 
by step, from simple things to more difficult. They are sup- 
posed, when they leave the grammar school, to be well informed 
in Geography and Arithmetic, Grammar and History, to be 
able to read and write well, The next step is the High School. 
Here they obtain some knowledge of the Latin and French lan- 
guages, of Natural Philosophy, Algebra and Geometry, with 
such other branches as may be judged desirable or necessary. 
From this school, young men go to college or into business, 
and young women ate supposed to be intellectually fitted for 
the duties they may have to perform as sisters, wives and mo- 
thers. Some of these graduates of High Schools however, in- 
tend to devote themselves to the work of teaching. If now one 
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more school be added, with special reference to this class, the 
circle will be complete. 

In order that one may be a good teacher, several qualifica- 
tions beside an accurate knowledge of the subjects to be 
taught, are necessary. Among these may be mentioned a 
love for for the work, 


“ For the heart 
Giveth grace to every art,” 


a careful judgment, fixed principles with regard to modes of 
teaching, and last, but by no means least, the power of adapt- 
ing one’s self to those who are to be taught, or the power of 
taking short steps with the pupils. This seems to be the one 
great difference between a poor and a good teacher. The one 
may understand the subject perfectly but he cannot analyze his 
powers of reasoning into successive steps, which the pupils 
must be led up one by one. ‘In the domain of learning,’’ to 
use the quaint expression of another, ‘‘ he strides along with 
seven league boots from summit to summit, never thinking 
that those who are following, not having the same aides, are 
obliged to climb up one side of the hill and down the other, 
and are utterly unable to keep up with his progress.’’ They 
must be either dragged along, or left behind. The good teach- 
er, on the contrary, has the power of seeing and presenting 
the successive steps by which any conclusion is reached. He 
can lead, and does not drag. Any school which will give spe- 
cial attention to developing these powers will aid those who 
are to be teachers, may give them just that discipline which 
will change one who would otherwise have been successful, in- 
to an ornament to the profession an instrument of great good. 
The Normal School aims to do this. 

The word ‘‘Normal’’ means ‘‘teaching rudiments or first prin- 
ciples,’’ and this definition gives us the idea of a Normal School. 
A school exclusively Normal, should take for its pupils only 
those, who intend to be teachers, should teach them, as far as 
possible the ‘‘ just principles’’ of the art of teaching, and then 
send them out to develop into practice under the guidance of 
experience, that best of teachers, the principles already learned. 
It thus becomes strictly a professional school. This is the the- 
ory... No Normal School yet established, I think, works fully 
up to this theory, because it finds its pupils not qualified for 
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such a training, and consequently has to go over much ground 
already trodden, teaching again simple things which have not 
been thoroughly learned. 

The argument in favor of the establishment of these schools 
is, that teachers, as well as mechanics or lawyers, physicians 
or ministers, need a special training for their work. We 
should not trust a carpenter who had not learned his trade to 
build a house for our animals; why should we not demand of 
those who are to fashion the ideas of our children at least as 
careful a preparation, as much forethought? A true Normal 
School presents to its pupils high motives for action, a love for 
the work. It shows different modes of teaching, and demands 
decisions as to which is best. It points out dangers which are 
likely to be encountered, sooner or later, by every teacher, and 
considers ways of overcoming them. It suggests questions, 
before the work begins, which otherwise would present them- 
selves in the midst of that work. It makes use of the experi- 
ence of the many who have gone before, for the use of the one, 

It will be perceived at once that this work cannot be per- 
formed inacommon High School, any more than can the work 
of the Law school, or the Divinity school. A High School aims 
to prepare its pupils, more fully than can be done in the Gram- 
mar schools for the work of men and women. The true Nor- 
mal School takes up the work at this point, to help those who 
mean to be teachers, to be good and successful teachers. With 
the rest, it has nothing to do. The High School is good for 
one work, and the Normal School for another. They cannot 
be compared, because they are essentially different in their na- 
ture and purposes. 

At the outset, many difficulties present themselves to the 
teachers of Normal Schools from the great number of objects to 
be kept constantly in view. In every recitation, for instance, 
it must be remembered that any amount of knowledge is of no 
use to a teacher, unless he can communicate that knowledge 
easily and clearly to others. The power of description, ex- 
planation, and illustration must be strengthened. Great at- 
tention must be paid to the use of language. Right motives 
of action must be inculcated. Those who are to govern others, 
must be taught to govern themselves first. Always the fact 
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that they are preparing for the work of teaching, should be 
kept clearly in view. Different modes of teaching special sub- 
jects must be considered and discussed. The subject of dis- 
cipline must claim a full share of attention. The pupils 
must be taught to work for themselves. Frequent opportuni- 
ties for giving explanations before their own class or before 
the school, must be afforded them. Subjects should be given 
for them to teach, and their ways of teaching and their 
manner should be criticised. By such exercises confidence is 
imparted, and the pupil, by actual experience, is shown his 
weak points. As to governing a school, much, if not all, de- 
pends on the tact and peculiar skill of the teacher. Some gov- 
ern easily without effort ; others not at all with a great deal 
of effort. Practice here, cannot be afforded, and pupils can be 
assisted only indirectly in this. All these exercises here indi- 
cated are in actual practice now in Normal Schools in this 
country, with what results can be judged from the average 
high character and success of the teachers who are graduates of 
these schools. 


In some places some practice in actual teaching has been 
given, by requiring pupils of the Senior Class to teach for 
some few weeks as assistants in the schools of the town in 


which the school is located, the main management of these 
schools being of course in the hands of a permanent teacher. 
Such schools are called Model Schools, and have been, in 
some instances at least, very successful. 

I said that no Normal School worked up to its theory of being 
merely a professional school. Because the previous prepara- 
tion in most cases is not found to be very thorough, much 
time must be spent in drilling upon simple things. The com- 
mon English branches are commenced at the very beginning 
of each and reviewed thoroughly with special reference to the 
acquisition of the art of teaching them. After this, the pu- 
pils go on as far as is possible during the time allowed, what- 
ever that may be, having much practice in explaining and 
teaching, and pursuing some branches for the special purpose 
of developing the judgment and powers of reasoning. Before 
entering the school, every applicant is required to make an 
explicit declaration of intention to teach. 
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In such a school, with earnest and efficient teachers at its 
head, there must of necessity be, from the one object in view 
by all, a unity and spirit which can be found in no other. 
What is the interest of one, is the interest of all; the success 
of one affects the success of all. Of course there should be 
fixed times for receiving applicants, thus establishing the col- 
lege system of well defined classes, and giving to each pupil 
the class-feeling of particularly strong interest in the members 
of his or her own class. These schools at the North draw to- 
gether from widely separate homes and diverse influences very 
many true and earnest persons who truly desire to be good 
teachers. They send out every year large classes who are 
more and more every year employed in the public schools, 

The first school of the kind in America was established in 
1839, av Lexington, Mass., by the efforts and under the direc- 
tion of Horace Mann, then secretary of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education. It was an experiment, intended to an- 
swer the same purpose as the Prussian Normal Schools which 
had engaged much of Mr. Mann’s attention during his stay in 
Europe. It was established in face of much opposition, and 
with small resources, but with a principal who was determined 
that the experiment should succeed if effort could ensure suc- 
cess, and with a few pupils who gave him their hearty co-oper- 
ation. It did succeed. There are now four Normal Schools 
in Massachusetts, two for females exclusively, two for both 
sexes. These are supported entirely by an appropriation from 
the State Legislature. Boston has a school of its own, which 
was originally established as a Normal School, but which has 
since somewhat changed its character, becoming a High School 
with a Normal department. From Massachusetts the system 
has gradually spread to other States. The Eastern, Middle 
and Western States, with few exceptions, have each a Normal 
School. The only School of the kind in the Southern States 
is located in Charleston, South Carolina. It is intended for a 
High and Normal School, and has been in operation since May 
of this present year.* 





* This school has already one hundred and twenty pupils in the High and Nor- 
mal Departments. The difficulty alluded to in another part of this article, 
namely, that of an imperfect knowledge of the rudiments of an English Educa- 
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In those States where these schools have worked their way 
to public favor by sending out teachers, superior in any res- 
pect to those who have not had the advantage of this special 
training, school committees are anxious to obtain Normal grad- 
uates for their teachers, and thus the effect of the system is 
beginning to be felt even in the schools of the lowest grade. 
Its advocates do not claim that every graduate of a Normal 
School will make a better teacher than any other, not a grad- 
uate, but that any one person will make a better teacher with 
the Normal training than without. All graduates of Normal 
Schools do not make good ‘and therefore successful teachers, 
any more than all graduates of the Divinity School or the 
Law School make good clergymen or lawyers, nor, while the 
majority are successful, should the schools be held responsible 
for this. 

However, as these schools are public institutions—as the 
State supports them—hoping to secure to itself good teachers 
and thereby to raise the standard of education among its peo- 
ple, a duty presents itself to the teachers in these schools 
which does not as well belong to teachers in others. They 
should charefully study the mind and character of every pupil 
under their charge, and if one is found wanting in any of the 
powers essential to a good teacher, that pupil should be told, 
kindly, but firmly, that he has mistaken his vocation, and 
advised to leave. No one should be allowed to graduate, or 
to take up the time and attention of the teachers after a rea- 
sonable time has been allowed for trial, who, in the opinion of 
the teachers, does not possess those qualifications, natural and 
acquired, which are requisite for success as a teacher. This 
duty is painful in some cases, but it is imperative. No State 
wishes to pay a premium on inefficiency. ‘‘ Every Normal 


tion, is the most serious one yet encountered. This renders it impossible to real- 
ize the true idea of a Normal School so fully at present as is desirable. But this 
grows less, day by day; and there is no reasonable doubt that, in the course of a 
year or two, it will send out many young ladies much better fitted for the office 
of teachers than those who have usually been found in the profession in the 
State. The greatest difficulty is experienced by Boards of Commissioners and 
Trustees of schools in the South in finding properly educated persons who are 
willing to take charge of the education of the young without sending abroad for 
them. This difficulty it is believed, will be obviated by the school at Charleston, 
so far at least as the State of South Carolina is concerned. It is hoped thata large 
number of persons occupying a social position so respectable as to render them, 
when properly trained for the work, very desirable teachers, will be induced, by 
a nafs ape in the advantage of this school, to devote some years of their 
lives to that useful and honorable profession. 
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school should be a true mirror, revealing to every pupil his 
fitness or unfitness for the work.’’ Far better for the State, 
for the school itself, to graduate ten well prepared, capable 
teachers, than three or four times that number, half prepared 
and inefficient. The quantity is of less importance than the 
quality. 

The work of teaching is a noble and worthy one—more and 
more recognized as such every year, even by those who have 
no special interest in it; recognized gladly as such every day 
by those teachers who love it, and who find in it daily delights 
and ever fresh inspiration. In so far as the Normal Schools 
do their duty, they help to raise the popular standard, to give 
truer, better prepared teachers, more earnest and hearty work- 
ers in the great cause of education. They do not, as has been 
already said, work fully up to their theory yet, but all inter- 
ested in education will be glad to know something of their 
aims and purposes, and to watch their progress towards their 
ideal. A. C. B. 

Charleston, 8. C. 


THEMES AND SOURCES OF MODERN LITERATURE. 


BY TION. A. B. MEEK, OF MOBILE, ALA. 


Tue developement and promotion of the Literature of the 
South have always been objects of solicitude to our most en- 
lightened and liberal minds. The other sections of the Union 
have made rapid advances in the cause of letters, while our 
own,—possessing natural and political advantages superior to 
them all,—has progressed but slowly in those intellectual at- 
tainments, which are the gracious spirit of a primitive human- 
ity. This, when considered in itself, is unfortunate and de- 
serving of censure. The causes that have produced the result, 
have however been inherent in our situation. Like the people 
of all new countries, the inhabitants of the South have hitherto 
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been, almost entirely, engaged in those occupations which are 
denominated utilitarian, and which are the necessary basis of 
all greatness,—intellectual or commercial—to which a country 
may arise. 

Those pursuits,—while they have caused a wilderness to 
bloom and flourish like the rose, and converted the forest 
haunts of the miserable savage into the flourishing homes of 
wealth and civilization,—have done but little to promote the 
progress of literature. They have however proved the mental 
capabilities of our inhabitants; and have rather tended to 
verify, than to controvert, the frequently asserted position, 
that the South is the natural home of Literature. 

While we shall not contend for the entire truth of this posi- 
tion,—we are yet convinced that there is much in a Southern 
climate, productive of mental superiority. Byron has said— 
‘*the cold in clime, are cold in blood,’’—and it is a well 
known fact, that the inhabitants of tropical regions are, and 
have ever been characterized by greater vivacity of intellect,— 
more flowery and buoyant imaginations, and greater energy 


of disposition, than those of other latitudes, This is in part 
the effect of climate itself; but there is another reason. It is 
in the South, that the works of nature—which exercise such 


an important influence over the formation and enlargement of 
the intellect,—exist in their greatest splendor and magnifi- 
cence. Every thing that operates:upon the imagination— 
** the rock-ribbed mountains, ancient as the sun,’’—the path- 
less and gigantic forests,—the verdant and enameled prairies, 
—the rich prodigality of fragrant flowers—the soft and vo- 
luptuous breathings of Zephyr,—the imperial splendors of 
sunset, and the dark magnificence of the silver browed night, 
are all found unparalleled in Southern climes. These are the 
incitements as they are the material of intellectual exertion. 
From these causes, in part, Egypt, Greece, and Rome, each 
in their turn, became, in arts and letters, the paragon and 
pride of the olden world. and will not the same causes pro- 
duce similar effects in the Western hemisphere? ‘‘Our own 
beloved South’’ possesses the natural sources of inspiration to 
a far greater degree, than were ever possessed by any of the 
worn-out States of antiquity,—and her sons have exhibited, 
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in those intellectual pursuits, in which they have engaged, a 
vigor and activity of mind worthy of their parentage. Their 
talents have however been rarely exercised upon those subjects 
which fall properly within the scope and denomination of Lit- 
erature. Politics have been their belles lettres ; and agriculture 
and commerce have occupied, almost exclusively, those hours, 
usually devoted, in older countries, to science and the fine arts. 
But that day has passed away,—the dawn of a better one has 
commenced, and we have every reason to anticipate, for our 
section of the Union, a proud pre-eminence in the higher at- 
tributes and attainments of the human intellect. 

It has frequently been asserted, that the United States are 
destitute of the materials for a lofty and refined literature.— 
Indeed one of the most distinguished American novelists* has 
himself said, that ‘‘ this country, in its ordinary aspects, pre- 
sents as barren a field to the writer of fiction, and the drama- 
tist, as any other on earth.’’ This we do not believe. There 
are, to the investigating and imaginative mind, a thousand 
fertile fields for literary employment, which exist no where 
else. It is true we have no feudal castles frowning from our 
hills—no broken relics of vast and distinguished empires, 
over which the eye of history weeps as she gazes ; no monar- 
chial splendor flashing in our streets, and bowing down, in 
absolute subjection, the necks of our people; and no long lines 
of ennobled ancestry flourishing with heraldic pomp, from a 
time to which ‘‘ the memory of man runneth not to the con- 
trary.’’ These are solely, the attributes and advantages, if 
so they may be called, of the old world. But her Literature 
has been written. All these sources have been developed and 
exhausted. Our country presents, on the contrary, a virgin 
and boundless field. or purely Imaginative Literature, we 
think no country in the world possesses such capabilities as 
the United States. There is about all her institutions and 
history a moral dignity and beauty, entirely unparalleled. As 
has been remarked by one of our most eloquent Southern ora- 
tors,*—‘‘ so far from being without poetry, as some have 
vainly alleged, oUR WHOLE COUNTRY IS ONE GREAT POEM.”’ 


*James Fennimore Cooper, in “Home as Found.” 
*Mr. Legare, 
y 3 
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In these materials and capacities for the cultivation of an 
original and exalted literature, we have said that the South 
equals, if she does not excel, any other portion of the Union. 
To a few of them, we will briefly refer. First, however, let 
us remark that we entertain no disposition to excite sectional 
prejudices or rivalry. Our only object is to point out the more 
prominent sources, which exist among us for the production 
of an indigenous literature; and to direct the minds of our 
citizens, many of whom are already beginning to cultivate the 
more refined branches of polite learning, to a just appreciation 
of our peculiar intellectual resources. This will tend to place 
the South in its most imposing and graceful aspect, and to 
convince all observers, that she has moral and intellectual 
means commensurate with her physical and political greatness. 

The history of the discovery and settlement of the South 
presents many interesting and romantic details. The bold 
adventures of the knightly and valorous Smith, in the wilds 
of Virginia ; of the no less courtly and energetic Raleigh, of 
North Carolina; of the Hugueonot settlers of South Carolina, 


driven by persecution from their native country, and seeking 


an asylum for religious and political freedom in an uncultiva- 
ted wilderness ; of the generous and gallant Oglethorpe ; of 
the chivalrous De Soto, and his martial followers; and of 
the first Spanish and French settlers of Louisiana, Florida, 
and Alabama,—the hardshins they endured, the difficul- 
ties they encountered, and their bloody conflicts with the sav- 
age aborignes, all present vivid pictures which the Muse of 
History, as well as Romance might delight to portray. Little 
has been done, however, but ina general way, to deliniate 
their deeds, characters, and enterprises, and they are now fast 
fading into that dimness, which renders them fit objects for 
the novelist and poet. They bring into striking contrast the 
refinement, the intelligence, the skill, the martial spirit, the 
religious faith and the cupidity and cunning of the European, 
with the simple habits, the ignorance, the barbarity, the su- 
perstition, and the magnanimity of “ the voiceless children of 
the leaves.’’ Many diversified peculiarities also characterized 
the first adventurers themselves. They were from every na- 
tion in Europe, and possessed habits, manners, and languages 
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as diversified as their several origins. Side by side were to 
be seen the restless and garrulous Frenchman ; the proud and 
haughty Spaniard ; the stern and speculative Englishman ; 
the plethoric German, and the refined and musical Italian.— 
The Catholic and the Protestant, tne nobleman and the peas- 
ant, the scholar and the dolt, the soldier and the missionary, 
were the constituents of the motley collection. From such 
materials the genius of a Scott, a Cervantes, and a Baccacio, 
could construct a thousand beautiful creations. 

It was in the South, that many of the proudest incidents of 
the American Revolution occurred ; and though history—walk- 
ing, as she always does, in high places,—has perpetuated 
their memory, and that of the pricipal heroes who achieved 
them,—making their names watchwords of valor for all time, 
—she has left ‘the filling up,’’—the details of personal prow- 
ess and patriotism ; of domestic condition and character, to 
the no less interesting, if more humble office of the legendary 
and novelist. To them belongs the delightful task of por- 
traying manners tracing customs, sketching scenery, adorning 
neidents, preserving costume and dialect, delineating charac- 
ter, and picturing the various arts and employments of social 
life. History gives us but a general idea ; her less stately 
isister makes us see, feel, and hear and sympathize in, the pan- 
orama as it passes before our view. By the waving of her 
wand we are transported into the scenes she depicts. We 
mingle in the deadly strife,—we hear the clash of battle,— 
the muttered curse—the dying groan, the victor’s shout. We 
witness the triumph of our country’s foe ; the midnight incen- 
diary’s flame curling above the absent father’s cottage, while 
his wife and children, half naked, stand trembling in the yard, 
surrounded by brutal and jeering enemies, who revel and shout 
in the lurid light that flashes upon their savage and begrimed 
countenances. But the scene changes. The friends of freedom 
are triumphant. The storm of battle passes away. The blue 
sky of peace bends over the land,— 


“And woman’s pure kiss, sweet and long, 
Welcomes her warrior home.” 


These scenes of the Era of our Redemption have already 
been the theme of some of the ablest of our Southern imagi- 
native writers. The South Carolina novelist, Simms, has in 
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several of his best works, presented vivid portraitures of the 
Partisan warfare in his own State. He has blended the truth 
and dignity of historical narrative, with the minuteness and 
personality of legendary detail; has brought before usin pro- 
pria persona, the actors of the drama ;—has éxhibited their 
peculiarities of character, language, and dress,—their feelings, 
passions and sufferings, and woven around the whole a grace- 
ful and attractive garb of fiction, rendering his theme as 
beautiful as it is natural and true. Several of his characters, 
which are specimens of large classes, deserves to live as long 
as the Revolution is remembered. Mr. Kennedy, the author 
of ‘‘ Horse Shoe Robinson,’’ has, in that inimitable ‘‘ Tale of 
the Tory Ascendancy”’ in South Carolina, proved the suitable- 
ness of American subjects for fictitious composition of the most 
elevated kind. Although in his incidents and characters, he 
has done little more than presented a faithful chronicle of 
facts, using throughout the veritable names of persons and 
places, as they were stated to him by his hero, himself; yet 
such is the thrilling interest of the story, tle vivid pictures of 
scenery, manners, customs, and language ; the striking con- 
trasts of character; and the pervading beauty and power of 
style and description, throughout the work, that we think we 
do not err in saying, that it is not inferior, in any respect to 
the best of the Waverly series. These, and other domestic 
writers, have barely given glimpses of ‘‘the times that tried 
men’s souls,’’ in the South ; but they have exhibited a literary 
domain as fertile and flowery, as that that met the eye of the 
Prophet from the summit of Pisgah. In it the historian, the 
biographer, the essayist, the poet, and the novelist may find 
inexhaustible materials for the exercise of their talents. 


The character and adventures of the pioneers and earliest 
emigrants of the South-Western States were of the most inter- 
esting kind. They penetrated a boundless wilderness ; endur- 
ed hardships and perils which would sink the hearts of the 


effeminate ‘‘dwellers of cities;’’ battled with savage and re- 
lentless foes ; and laid the foundations of great and flourishing 
communities. A native poet has well depicted their characters 
and condition : . 
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Those fearless Pioneers an impulse felt, 
Which their less hardy sons scarce comprehend ; 
Alone, in nature’s wildest scenes, they dwelt, 
Where crag, and precipice and torrent blend, 
And stretched around the wilderness as rude, 
As the red rovers of its solitude, 
Who watched their coming with hate profound, 
And fought with deadly strife for every inch of ground! 


To shun a greater ill, sought they the wild? 

No! they left happier homes behind them far, 
And brought the nursing mother and her child 

To share the dangers of the border war ; 
The log-built cabin from the Indian barred, 

Their little boy perchance kept watch and ward, 
While father ploughed with rifle at-his back, 


Or sought the glutted foe through many a devious track ! 


Of these fearless and hardy progenitors of the present pop- 
ulation of the South-West, few memorials have been preserved. 
They did the country good service in the wars of 1812 and the 
subsequent years with the Indians, and their deeds, in a gen- 
eral way are mentioned in a few scattered chronicles of the 
time. But there are no pictures that exhibit, in living colors, 
their character, condition, perils, sufferings, bold and energetic 
deeds, manners, dress and idioms. These were formed and 
fashioned by the circumstances of their sjtuation, and partake 
of peculiarities strangely blending the romantic with the com- 
monplace, the pathetic with the ludicrous,—and exhibiting 
human nature under some of its most original and least fet- 
tered phases. 

But the chief of all materials, from which an indigenous lit- 
erature may be constructed by Southern writers, is to be found 
in the character of the Aboriginal proprietors of our country ; 
their mysterious origin ; their singular customs and institu- 
tions; their habits of life, and their melancholy destiny.— 
They are indeed objects of the supremest interest. The old 
world possesses no class of society so replete with themes for 
the exercise of the talents of the philosophic historian, the 
speculative essayist, or the mere writer of fiction. Their ori- 
gin is a wonder, an enigma, a doubt! Are they of the same 
stock with *‘ the descenflants of Adam,’’—how came they first 
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to people the great continent of their inheritance? And how 
long have they been its inhabitants?—-are questions for the 
religionist as well as the scholar and antiquarian. At the pe- 
riod of the discovery of America, they dwelt from one end of 
the continent to the other, and no where were they so popu- 
lous as in the South-Western States. Here they exhibited also 
most prominently their peculiar traits of character. These 
have been so frequently enlarged on, as not to need rehearsal. 
Suffice it to say their principal characteristics were, on the one 
hand, an invincible love of independence, a firmness and cour- 
age that defied danger, an affectionate rememberance of the 
dead, a profound veneration for age, sincere attachment in 
friendship, unabating gratitude for favors, a stoic indifference 
to suffering, and a fervid and figurative eloquence. On the 
other hand, they were marked by terrible and unforgiving 
vengeance, abject and horrid superstition, idleness, debauchery 
and vice, and acold and bitter contempt for the usual customs 
and charities of social life. Such as they were however, when 
transferred to the canvass, with truth and spirit, they exhibit 
in this ‘untameable denizen of the woods,’ one of those myste- 
rious beings, whom the Genius of Romance may justly regard 
as created for her own especial use. And they have been the 
favorite topics of fiction in numerous languages. Chateau- 


briand, the first of French writers, has in his beautiful prose- 
poem of Atala, recorded the fate of the unfortunate Natchez, 
who once dwelt within our borders, in a manner calculated to 
draw tears from the coldest eyes; and Kreusler, the German 
dramatist has even introduced ‘this man without a tear,’ upon 


the Berlin stage. Let not then our domestic writers wander 
abroad in search of themes for imaginative literature, and 
leave their own exuberant resources to the investigations and 
consumption of foreign authors, who must be necessarily ig- 
norant of what they describe. 

But it is not merely in the Past—in bold and stirring inci- 
dents—that the materials for our Literature reside. Whoever 
has traversed the wild range of our territory,—from the Poto- 
mac to New Orleans—and let us not exclude Texas —must 
have seen,—in the motly population, collected from every 
clime, and strangely grouped together‘and blended, from the 
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foreign emigrant to the Creole inhabitant, from the trading 
New Englander, to the humble, but contented and happy Af- 
rican,—contrasts and eccentricities of character, condition, 
opinions and feelings, more striking and attractive than ever 
figured in the pages of fiction, or in the Drama. And, says 
a distinguished orator already quoted. ‘If there be a man 
that can think of what is now doing, in all parts of this most 
blessed of all lands, to embellish and advance it; who can 
contemplate that living mass of intelligence, activity and im- 
provement as it rolls on in its sure and steady progress, to 
the uttermost extremities of the West; who can see scenes of 
savage desolation transformed, almost with the suddenness of 
enchantment, into those of fruitfulness and beauty ; crowned 
with flourishing cities, filled with the noblestofall populations. 
If there can be a man that can witness all this passing under 
his very eyes, without feeling his heart beat high, and his im- 
agination warmed and transported by it, be sure that the 
raptures of song exist not for him; he would listen in vain to 
Tasso and Camoens, telling a tale of the wars of knights and 
and crusaders, or the discovery and conquest of another hem- 
isphere. 

We have thus taken a general survey of some of the prin- 
cipal native resources for Southern Literature. No capacious 
and reflecting mind can, we believe, after such a view, pro- 
nounce them meagre, barrenor uninteresting. There is how- 
ever another topic to which we will refer,—and which must 
exercise an important influence upon the promotion and char- 
acter ot our Literature. We mean the institution of Slavery. 
In that portion of our population, who may be said to be the 
peasantry of the country, native writers will find a peculiar 
and abundant theme for literary composition, They are a 
strange race of men,—destined, by the mysterious and wise 
decrees of Deity to be elevated by servitude, from a state of 
barbarity, superstition and cannibalism, to the blessed lights 
of religion, intelligence and happiness. This destiny, and 
the necessity for it, is evinced in their physical, mental and 
moral construction. That they have been greatly benefitted 
by their enslavement cannot be denied. That it is an act of 
mercy and philanthropy to retain them in their present con- 
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dition is equally true. If they were liberated in our country, 
they would be reduced to penury, and misery, and to ultimate 
annihilation. They could not exist, on an equality, with the 
whites. There is a law of nature, that no two races of men, 
so widely different in all their physical and moral attributes, 
can exist together in one community for any length of time, 
without the one being subservient to, and protected by the 
other. The melancholy doom of the Aborigines of our land 
attests the truth of the assertion. Yet in spite of these fun- 
damental principles of nature,—these holy dictates of philan- 
throphy and morals, there are disorganizing fanatics, who 
would emancipate our slaves at once,—who insist that they 
are retained in bondage from motives of cupidity and tyranny. 
In charity to their ignorance, their minds should be disabused 
and enlightened. They should be shown that, instead of being 
miserable and depraved, our slaves are in the happiest and 
most wholesome condition in.which they could be placed; that 
instead of being an evil and a crime—the institution is of di- 
vine appointment, and, in itself, naturally, morally and po- 
litically right. 

Enough, however, for the present on that score. We only 
wish to consider slavery, as regards the influence it must ex- 
ercise over our literature. Apart from furnishing, in itself, 
one of the most fruitful themes for the descriptive pen ; it also 
renders an assurance, that the South will, in the course, of 
time, become the great head and home of literature and the 
fine arts,—that here Minerva will erect her temple, and the 
Starry Sisters diffuse their beautiful creations around. That 
we shall, in a few years, be the richest people on earth,—ow- 
ing to this institution, and our unmatched natural advanta- 
ges,—cannot be doubted. Letters and the arts always follow 
in the train of wealth. But already does this institution fur- 
nish us unparalleled means and opportunities for the cultiva- 
tion of literature. The necessity for manual employment, on 
the part of the whites, is greatly diminished,—to a consider- 
able extent entirely removed. The collegiate institutions of 
our country, are annually pouring forth hundreds of ripe and 
enthusiastic scholars. The ardent spirit of the Southron,— 
his lofty pride and ambition,—his unwillingness to be inferior 
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to the inhabitants of any other country in any point—his 
sense of utility and pleasures of science, and even mere ennui 
—all impel him to cultivate those studies, which Cicero has 
finely said, nourish youth, sooth oldage, adorn prosperity, 


and afford a refuge and a solace in misfortune. May we not 
then reasonably expect, in a few years, a literature as fresh, 
as vigorous and original, as our natural capacities qualify us 
for, and as the world has not seen since the golden era of Eliz- 
abeth ? 


selected for the Southern Teacher. 


‘NIL DESPERANDUM.” 


* Nil desperandum!’ The darkest cloud 
May have a silver lining; 

And round the deadliest plant that grows 
Some blossoms mzy be twining! 

‘the day that dawns ’mid shadows dark 
May still be bright at even: 

And should our life a desert seem. 


There cometh peace in Heaven. 


** Ni/ desperandum!"’ The sadest night 
Must ere long have an ending, 

And o’er its gloomy pail we sec 
The morn’s bright rays descending. 

What though the sacred links of love 
Must here on earth be riven! 

**Ni/ desperandum!”’ In endless strength 
They shall be linked in Heaven. 
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KINDING FAULT WITH CHILDREN. 


We design as may be suppused from the caption, ‘‘ Finding 


fault with Children,’ to talk te mothers and teachers. It is 
said by a popular author tha! ‘mothers and teachers make so- 
ciety.’’ There is much truth in this observation, more than 
would be supposed without mature reflection. When their 
influence is properly directed, a marked difference is apparent 
even to the common observer. Under their fostering influence, 
children grow up like goodly ‘* plants beside the still waters,”’ 
ornaments of society, useful in their day and generation. But 
where this influence is wanting, or misdirected, all is discord 
and confusion. Pandora’s box is opened, and vice and im- 
mortality, with its thousand concomitant ills is let loose upon 
society. 

Like machinery, mothers and teachers, sometimes *‘ get out 
of fix.’’ A screw loose has caused the valuable chronometer to 
vary, the vessel to loose its course, to drift on some hidden 
reef, and sink, a wreck. Not less daugerous is an unrestrained 
temper, in mothers and teachers. It is more to be dreaded 
than the Sirroeco, or the the poisonous influence of the Bohon- 
upas. Angry words, misdirected looks! who can tell the 
consequence upon the youthful mind, nerved to obstinacy? — It 
is like the meeting of opposite currents of the air, the stronger 
they blow, the more disasterous the consequence. 

It is asked, are mothers and teachers never to find fault, 
never topunish? At times it may be necessary, but they occur 
less often, and at much wider intervals than is supposed. 
There is a fable told by an ancient writer, the moral of which 
is so applicable, we trust, we shall be pardoned for introducing 
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it. ‘*Once upon atime, a fox chanced to meetalion. He was so 
much terrified at his aspect, that he was unable to look at 
him. Sometime afterwards, he saw the lion again, this time 
he was not so much frightened. He dared to raise his eyes, 
and look at him. Chancing to meet him a third time, he 
not only boldly looked at him, but deliberately addressed 
him.’ The application is easy; Children soon become used 
to ‘‘fault finding,’’ and learn to disregard it. Much more 
may be done, towards the correction of bad habits, by en- 
couraging children to do well than by finding fault with them 
when they have not entirely pleased you. If you wish those 
under your management to be industrious and obedient, al- 
ways take occasion to express your approbation of their con- 
duct when they have dutifully obeyed. Reward their efforts 
by kind words, pleasant looks, or any other way you think 
proper. Be certain never to make them a promise, merely to 
induce them to do what you want on the occasion, but forgot- 
ten as soon asitis completed. Forgotten, didI say? No! you 
may forget it, but not the children. If you do not wish them 
to loose their love and respect for you, be careful to avoid such 
acourse. If it is necessary to punish, do not threaten what you 
will do next time, but mildly in love, do your duty; ‘‘spare not 
the rod, and spoil the child.’’ Buta short time since, we heard 
a mother tell her son, to do some little thing for her ; the direc- 
tion was given with a threat of immediate punishment, if not 
performed at once. The little fellow went off, and this was 
the last of it, child, threat, and all was forgotten, as soon as 
he was out of her sight. Her children care about as little for 
her words, as the wind that blowed. Can it be wondered at, 
that they were rude, disobedient, and retractory; the mother 
alone was to blame. 

Many years since, we were visited by several teachers, who 
came, as they said, to learn our secret for managing our school. 
We replied that we were not aware that we possessed any pe- 
culiar art, but if such were the case, we should be most happy 
to communicate it. These remarks were made in the presence 


of a class, then reciting. After some reflection, we replied 
that we could not think of anything in our government differ- 
ent from what we supposed pursued by others. Still it was afs 
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firmed that it existed. One of the class, a lad some fourteen 
years old, reputed to be a dunce until placed under our charge, 
said he could tell, looking his old teacher in the eye, he said ‘‘he 
never scolds us.’’ This was the secret, ‘‘he never scolds us.”’ 
There is a charm in kind words that disarms disobedience. 
If you are troubled with refractory pupils, try the effect of 
this course, not for a day, ora week, but as a constant practice; 
and our word for it, you will find a change for the better. 
Suppose the recitation has not been quite to your liking, do not 
storm over it, but quietly dismiss the class by pleasantly re- 
marking, ‘‘ well boys, we had a very good recitation to-day 
considering all the difficulties, but don’t you think, you can 
better it to-morrow. Every eye will sparkle, and the class, 
with one voice will reply, ‘‘we'll try sir.’’ Approbation pro- 
duces better fruit than frowns. Remember the charm. ‘‘He 
never scolds us.’’ Mothers, this maxim will prove, as effi- 
cacious in household government as in the school-room. ‘Try 
it, mothers, try it. OLD TEACHER. 


For the Southern Teather. 


THE BROKEN MIRROR. 


‘* What will mother say?’ This was the exclamation of 
little Herbert, who had accidently broken a costly mirror with 
his ball. A moment since, and its polished surface reflected 
the image of a child whose bright eyes sparkled with delight. 
As he stood with pale cheek, and quivering lip contemplating 
the consequence of his carelessness, he repeated in mournful 
accents, ‘‘what will mother say ?’’ 

Mrs. Seymour, the mother of little Herbert, was a widow 


in moderate circumstances, she was not rich, but had sufficient 
property to enable her to move in the higher walks of society. 


Her time was mostly divided between her plantation and city 
residence. It was her husbands dying request, that his only 
child should be properly trained up; that when he reached 
the years of manhood, he might enter upon the responsibili- 
ties life, with a proper sense of his duty to his Creator, and 
his obligations to his fellow-man. His mother acting under 
the sense of this important trust, was not only careful of his 
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morals, but was accustomed after reading a portion of God’s 
holy word, to commend her fatherless child to His almighty 
protection. From his infancy Herbert was taught that God’s 
eye never slept, that His presence was everywhere, and that 
His ear was ever open to the cry of those that feared him.— 
His kind mother used often to talk to him about Jesus, and 
tell him if he was a good boy, when he died, God would take 
him to that happy place above the stars to live with his father. 
Thus instructed, he was kind and obedient at home, and much 
loved by his teacher and playmates at school. 


Poor child! How suddenly were his pleasures blighted ?—- 
His sky so bright when he entered the parlor, was now over- 


clouded. The mirror was a present to his mother from an es- 
teemed friend, now no more, and on this account was highly 
prized. For a while he stood looking at the shapeless frag- 
ments, as if thinking what to do. Presently he said as if 
thinking to himself, ‘‘ no one saw me doit.’’ Ifany of the 
servants had heard the noise, they would have been here to 
enquire what caused it. Just then he raised his eyes, and look- 
ing out of the window saw his mother in the yard, gathering 
fresh flowers to fill the vases. As he saw her, the tears gushed 
in his eyes, ‘* she will soon come in and all will be discovered.’’ 

Herbert left the parlor, and with anxious face walked out 
in the yard to meet his mother. At one time, he resolved to 
goat once and tell her how it happened; then he thought 
that she would be so angry with him for his carelessness, that 
she would not give him the little black pony, she had prom- 
ised him. Again he thought, he would tell her that Tom, a 
servant boy who waited inthe house, had done it. Tom 
might say he did not do it, but then he had told so many sto- 
ries, she would not believe him. Then he thought, if I tell 
her that Tom did it, it will be a story, and I shall be no bet- 
ter than he. I may deceive her, but I cannot deceive God, 
who has said in his word, ‘‘All liars shall have their portion 
in that lake, which burneth with fire and brimstone.”’ 

While these thoughts were passing through his mind, his 
mother turned and entered the house by another path. As 
soon as he missed her he retraced his steps. As he went back, 
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he determined to tell her all about it. ‘‘ Pony, or no pony, 
she shall know the whole truth. 

As he entered the hall, he heard his mother enquire of Tom, 
who had been sent to the parlor to dust the furniture, ‘‘ how 
he broke the mirror.’’ He told his mistress that he knew 
nothing about it, ‘‘dat it was done broke fore he cum.’’ Poor 
Herbert was now more troubled than before to know what to 
do. Mother thinks Tom did it, and she will never suspect 
me. He heard her tell Tom, that he was a bad boy and must 
be severely punished, for no one else could have done it.— 
Whilst his mother was speaking, Herbert stepped up to her 
and said, ‘‘ please Ma, I cannot tell a lie,’’ and then told her 
all about it. Mrs. Seymour’s eyes filled with tears, she could 
hardly speak at first. She threw her arms around his neck 
and kissed him, and said she had rather give him ten ponies 
than he should have told an untruth about it. She told him 
the story of little Washington who cut his father’s favorite 
tree with his hatchet, and said she hoped that he would al- 
ways remember that the surest way to become great, was to 
become good. 

Remember, my little readers, God hates lying——‘‘all liars’ 
will be shut out of Heaven. ‘‘ Lying lips are an abomination 
to the Lord.’’ ‘ell the truth at all times ; do not attempt to 
deceive, God cannot be deceived. For every word as well as 
every action, he will require a strict account at the day of 
judgement. Remember, Ananias and Saphira, they told half 
the truth, yet how dreadful was their end. ‘‘Ever remember 
the Lord hateth a lying tongue.”’ WINEFRED. 
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For the Southern Teacher. 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 

Of the various efiorts put into operation, to advance the in- 
terests of Common Schools, none have been as successful as 
Teachers Institutes. These meetings are common among 
teachers in the North and West. Every State has one or 
more. In design, they partake somewhat of the character of 
a Normal College, and yet they are by no means designed to 
take the place of them. Each has its part to perform in the 
advancement of the cause of Edneation, as separate and dis- 
tinct, as the village Academy or State University. The 


Teachers Institute is the pioneer of the Normal College, and 


from its nature is designed to co-operate with it. 

Where Teachers’ Institutes have been established they have 
proved alike beneficial to the teacher, and the community 
where located. The Teachers’ Institute is of a migratory 
character. It is sometimes held in one place, and sometimes 
in another. Its annual sessions are ordinarily permament. 
As the result of one of these meetings, we have seen the entire 
community so thoroughly arouse ion the subject of Education, 
as to become ashamed of their so-called Academy, raise the 
means for anelegant structure with the appliances of Ross’ 
improved school furniture, and Chamberlin’s best apparatus. 
Nor was this the endof their efforts ; as Principal of the Insti- 
tution they secured a competent, well educated teacher. Their 
children were sent to school witha regularity that showed 
they were in earnest, so interested were they in their advance- 
ment that they were frequent visitors to the Academy, sus- 
taining the teacher by their presence as well as their influence. 
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The advantages to the teacher are greater, if possible, than 
to the community. They are so many, that we hardly know 
where to begin to enumerate them. We shall name some of 
the most prominent. As one of first importance, we observe 
that they add dignity to the profession, for whenever public 


schools occupy an elevated position in public favor, the teach- 
er is esteemed and respected in likeeratio. As another advan- 
tage, and one too of no small importance, they afford teachers 
the means of improvement that they could not obtain under 
other circumstances. As the sciences advance, better modes 
of teaching are being developed. True many false and even 
chimerical notions are introduced, but these like dross are con- 
sumed by the proper test—experience. The improvement of 
society demands a corresponding improvement in the profes- 
sion of teaching. Experience has shown that no better method 
can be devised for the accomplishment of this object than the 
establishment of Teachers Institutes. Here the teachers of a 
county or section interested, convene tor a longer or shorter 
time as the case may be, and once or oftener during the year. 
At each session, essays carefully prepared on subjects of vital 
interest are read and discussed. Classes are formed in Geog- 
raphy, Arithmetic, English Grammar, &c., &c., and some 
individual known to possess reputation and experience in these 
studies is invited to conduct a recitation, the class formed of 
volunteers from the teachers present, just as if he were in his 
own school room. By this method those having but little ex- 
perience in the art of teaching, learn it practically. Thus 
the superior knowledge of a single individual is often rendered 
serviceable to hundreds, and the members of the Institute put 
in possession of information to push their efforts to untold 
limits. There is yet another advantage we must not pass over. 
In the constant toil and labor of the school-room, and the 
great mental exertion consequent on the faithful discharge of 
its duties, the mind flags, and becomes incapacitated for vig- 
orous exertion. After undergoing this incessant drain, it is 
necessary that it should enjoy some recuperating influence to 
revive the exhausted fountain. We know of no means better 
calculated to give tone and impart strength to their wasted 
energies than Institutes of this kind. They offer a pleasant, 
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and healthy relaxation, and in a word are the very tonic to 
give it strength and equilibrium. 

In the North and West, many States in addition to support- 
ing one or more Normal Colleges, appropriate largely to the 
support of Teachers’ Institutes. Year alter year they send out 
their graduates not green teachers to experiment nor persons 


desirous of obtaining employment a year or so, as astep stone 
to some other persuit, but such as have chosen it for a lifetime 
persuit, and are desirous of obtaining distinction that they 
may be able at no distant period to obtain the position of prin- 
cipal in some Academy, or the yet more honorable place of pro- 
fessor in some College. This knowledge too is increased by 


lectures, the best method of instruction, and practice in Model 
Schools. Under circumstances like these, it can not be a 
matter of astonishment, that such a class of teachers should 
claim a pre-eminence over those educated after the ordinary man- 
ner, and that their schools should be superior to ours. It has 
been the ery for years give us Home Institutions. Home Ed- 
ucation. We repeat the same, would that our voice could be 
heard re-echoing this sentiment from Virginia to California. 
We want Home Institutions, and teachers educated in the 
South ; nor is this all, we want Southern text-books. The 
time has come, when the poisonous dogmas of Wayland, and 
writers of this class must be discarded. Our children must be 
taught that our peculiar institutions have their origin in the 
Pible, and are based upon the highest principles of philan- 
thropy. This can only be reached through the organization 
of Teachers’ Institutes and Normal Colleges. We cail upon 
teachers to take steps for the immediate organization of Insti- 
tutes as the surest means to awaken an interest in the cause 
of Education. These established and Normal Colleges will 
spring up as a natural consequence, and our expectations be 
fully realized. SENOX. 
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THE USES AND ABUSES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Is (Concluded. ) 


In the close of the preceding paragraph I proposed the in- 
quiry, ‘‘What are the best methods for teaching young pupils 
to speak and write our language correctly ?”’ 

I answer, the best method is the home and pulpit culture to 
which I made special reference. 

But, secondly ; since this is a method which, in a country 
like ours, can be applied to only a small proportion of those 
who seek to be educated, we must have recourse to other ex- 
pedients to supplement defective fire-side training. These 
are to be found in the introduction into our schools of series of 
text-books based upon the fundamental principle, that the 
speaking of a language is learned principally through the 
ear, and the writing of a language principally through the eye. 

Now, have we any text-books which recognize this as the 
fundamental principle of imparting a habit of correct speech ? 
So far as my acquaintance with text-books in grammar goes, 
there are none. Ail the grammars which are worthy of the 
the name, set out with the idea of teaching grammar as a 
science, and not language as an art. Unfortunately for the 
English language, at the time when it attained its distinctive 
character as English, the classical tongues had been for a long 
time assiduously studied , and the philosophical methods of 
the classical grammars had undisputed possession of the field. 
The consequence of their ascendency over the educated mind 
of England was, that all attempts to reduce the English 
tongue to system, for purposes of instruction, were based upon 
them as a models; and although a philosophical grammar of 
any language must be constructed on these models to the end 
of time, teachers of English failed to see that these philoso- 
phical grammars were not the systems best adapted to teach 
little boys and girls how to speak the mother tongue. This 
proton pseudos has vitiated all our methods of teaching English 
for more than a century ; and at this moment, our elementary 
schools are groaning under the enormous pile of text-books 
which this error has been annually heaping upon them. 
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And now, Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Association, 
I proceed to state a view which, for a number of years, I have 
entertained with respect to the proper methods of teaching En- 
glish. I approach this portion of my discourse with great 
diffidence, because I have not the sanction of any name re- 
nowned in the educational world upon which to fall back for 
support. But I have so much confidence in the soundness of 
the principles upon which my views are based, that I am per- 
suaded you will not charge me with arrogance if I presume to 
offer some practical suggestions as to the modes in which those 
principles may be experimentally tested. 

I hold that the acquirement of our language by our pupils 
is a matter of such prime importance, that instruction in all 
our elementary schools, in every branch of study, should be 
made to have a direct bearing on this point and an intentional 
reference to it. 

To illustrate what 1 mean: The first step in education is to 
teach a child to read. As soon as he has passed from the mas- 
tery of isolated words to the exercise in sentences, let him be 
taught his reading-lesson in a book expressly prepared with 
numerous examples illustrating and exhibiting the common 
conversational idioms of the language. It isa well known fact 
that there are more solecisms iu current use connected with 
the irregular verbs than with any other part of speech. It is 
also a fact that all of the irregular verbs, with the exception 
of some ten or twelve and a few compounds, are monosyilables 
of the simplest orthography. Now, why may nota reading- 
book be prepared which shall embody every one of these ir- 
regular verbs through all its inflections ? What hinders that 
a child should be required to memorize such a reading-book 
from beginning to end? What is to prevent a daily vocal ex- 
ercise by each pupil and by the whole school in concert, upon 
portions of such a book, during the first ten years of their pu- 
pilage ? 

Let us suppose such a system had been carried out in any 
one case, and that every pupil in your school had been accus- 
tomed to hear himself and others say, ‘‘I would have gone if 
I had known it,’’ can yon conceive it possible that when he 
reached the senior year in college, he would be able to say, ‘‘1 
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would of went if I had of known it’’? No; the thing is im- 
possible. 

Take another case. Suppose a child hasbeen made to mem- 
orize, and then repeat every day for ten years the expression, 
‘*He set a chair before me and said ‘sit down’; but I said, I 
wish to lie down, and I wish you to lay my book on the table’’; 
would he, couid he ever bring himself at the age of sixteen to 
say, ‘‘He sot a chair for me and said set down, or lay down, as 
you please’? Never, never ; he could no more say it, than he 
could sing Old Huadred to the time of Yankee Doodle. 

I might extend these illus’rations through all the parts of 
speech ; but my idea is sufficiently indicated by those I have 
presented. 

Now, suppose this idea shonld rate in all the elementary 
text-books on whatever subject, used in the schools, can any 
one doubt that the result would be very perceptible in the 
habitual accuracy of the boy, by the time he reaches the clas- 
sical school ? 

Perhaps you admit that this training wonld teach him to use 
many expressions correctly ; but you say that text-bhooks thus 


constructed would give him only a very limited acauaintance 
with the proper use of the eighty thousand words of our lan- 


guage. 

This objection is to be met in two ways ;—first, the fixed 
habit of using only a few words with absolute precision will 
secure the correct use of all words belonging to the same class 
and controlled by the same analogies. If I Jearn to use one 
rifle so as to hit the bull’s-eye in a target, I shall be able to 
use any other rifle, of the same weight and length, with the 
same precision. If I am taught to use the regular verb to 
love, with absolute precision, I shall never make a mistake in 
the use of any other regular verb in the language expressive 
of an affection of the mind. 

In the second place, I meet this objection by suggesting a 
question which may be new to many who hear me. How 
many of the eighty thousand words of the language do we 
use, in the ordinary intercourse of even the most elevated 
social life? Are we all aware of the fact that less than three 
hundred. words serve as the vehicle of our thoughts in all our 
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ordinary converse with men? Do we all know that in an ordi- 
nary sermon, on a given topic, our most copious speakers, if they 
stick to the text, and do not ‘‘play upon a harp of a thousand 
strings,’ have use for less than five hundred different words ; 
and that in a duodecimo volume of five hundred pages, a vo- 
eabulary of six hundred words will satisfy all the demands of 
the most redundant style? If this is a fact, and you can 
easily test it, is it not evident that a very small Elementary 
Reader may be so prepared as to involve the most thorough 
drilling in all the forms of expression used in conversation 
and in ordinary composition ? 

These remarks need only a little amplification to present 
my views in full; but I leave this point and turn for a moment 
to that part of the process of training which would give to the 
pupil a habit of writing correctly. 

Suppose that as soon as a child is taught to use a pen, all 
his exercises in chirography should be selected with distinct 
reference to this grammatical aim. Would it be possible for 
one who, during all his school days, had heard repeated by a 
hundred little voices in concert, ‘Give me those apples and I 
will give you ‘hiv molasses,’’ and who had written this copy 
down a whole page, be ever induced to say or to write, ‘“Give 
me them apples and I will give you these molasses ?’’ Never, 
never. The echoes of the school-room weuld drown the voice 
of such a temptation, His ear and his eye, and all the organs 
of speech would rebel against the solecism; and habit and 
good syntax would embrace and kisz each other. 


Once more upon this point. Suppose that every elementary 
text-book were printed with a view to this effect upon the 
senses; and that in all those constructions in which the dan- 
ger of solecism is greatest, a light-house, so to speak, should 
be erected in the judicious use of capitals, italics, and other 
typographical expedients ; for instance, suppose that ‘‘those 
men’’—‘‘this molasses’’—‘‘these tongs’’—‘‘those scissors,’’ 
should be printed invariably with italies ; thus, those men— 
this molasses—these tongs—those scissors—or, with the impor- 
tant vowel in the demonstrative a capital ; thus, thOse men— 
ThIs molasses—thEse tongs—thOse scissors,—would not these 
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words be pictures presented to the eye, the ghosts of which 
would rise up and rebuke the child, if he should ever dare to 
say or write ‘‘those molasses,’’ ‘‘them tongs,’’ ‘‘this scissors’’? 
This single illustration serves to show what I mean by saying 
that good English may be learned through the eye as well as 
the ear. Ifa child should be put through such an elementary 
training of eye and ear, and organs of speech, by the time he 
has reached his fourteenth year he will in some measure be 
prepared to enter upon the study of an elementary Englis): 
grammar. 

It is in accordance with the experience of all teachers of 
grammar, to say that even their most intelligent and accurate 
pupils appeal to their senses in discriminating between the 
right and the wrong use of words. Ask an ordinary school- 
boy why it is wrong to say ‘‘us is happy,’’ and he will say he 
knows it is wrong, ‘‘because it sounds wrong.’’ I have heard 
students contend for a solecism, simply because to their 
badly trained ears it ‘‘sounded right ;’’ and although 1 have 
easily convinced them of their error, yet I have never been 
able to make them forsake it at once, by a simple reference to 
grammatical laws. If it were not below the dignity of the 
occasion I might give you incidents without number illustra- 
ting this point. 

Another fact to which you will all testify, illustrates and con- 
firms the views I have been presenting. We learn the multi- 
plication table by ear exclusively. No child ever learned it 
in any other way. The most successful arithmcticians will 
be found in those pnpils to whom this table had been a daily, 
vocal, concert-exercise at school. To show the influence of 
the ear in facilitating its acquirement, only consider which of 
the twelve columns of this table is learned most speedily. 
You will all say, that column in which five is the constant factor. 
But why is this? LEvidently because the pupil experiences 
the rythmical effect of the sentences— 


“Five times five are twenty-five, 

And five times six are thirty ; 
Five times seven are thirty-five, 

And five times eight are forty,” &c. 


The cadences and the rythm are appeals to his ear, and the 
pleasure he derives from them aids him in rapidly learning 
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this column. Does not this prove that in all those utterances 
in which we depend mainly on habit for correctness, the car 
is the chief guide to accuracy ? 

Suppose we could bring to life the Corydon or Alexis of Vir- 
gil, and placing him side by side with a boy from one of your 
classical schools, should say, Quadrupedante putrem sonitu qua- 
tit unyula campo,—and then should ask them why ‘‘campo’’ is 
incorrect. The Roman boy would say ‘‘campo sounds wrong ;”’ 
the other would say, ‘‘campu sounds well enough; but I 
know it is wrong, because quadit requires the accusative, and 
campo is ablative.’’ This illustration shows the differenee be- 
tween knowledge of a language and knowledge of the gram- 
mar of a language. If speaking the language were the only 
thing needed the Roman boy, without grammar, would be as 
well off as the American youth with it. When you come to 
inquire which involves the higher exercise of mind, the sup- 
posed reply of the Roman or that of the American, of course 
we say, the latter. 

This example has been introduced for the sake of leading 
me to a question which I waived at first, and now propose to 
answer very briefly: ‘‘ What is the use of teaching English 
Grammar at all ?’’ 

If, as we have seen, time spent in school is worse than 
squandered if devoted to it; if English is to be learned by 
the method suggested, what place shall be assigned to its 
grammar in the course of a liberal education? I reply, that 
our grammar is of the highest importance, and is entitled to 
the very first rank as an instrument of mental discipline. I 
would use English Grammar, just as we now use the Latin 
and Greek Grammars, as an instrument to develop the faculty 
of thought. I would exalt the study of uur tougue to the 
place where it belongs, side by side with that of the majestic 
Latin and the rhythmical Greek. I would use it as a stimu- 
lus to the highest exercises of the understanding, and make it 
a gymnasium in which giants might be proud to learn to wres- 
tle. The grammar of any language scientifically studied isa 
means of intellectual discipline. The scientific study of the 
mother tongue is a better instrument of training than that of 
any other tongue. So far, then, from depreciating English 
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Grammar, I would give it a place far above that assigned to 
the classical tongues in a course of liberal mental culture. I 
would promote it from the primary school to the classical 
school and the University. This is its true, its legitimate 
sphere of usefulness. By our ordinary methods of teaching 
it to the very young who cannot comprehend its technicalities 
and abstractions, we have degraded it to perform a work which, 
from the very nature of the mind, it cannot accomplish ; and 
which, if it could partially accomplish, we are daily undoing 
by the failure to recognise the principles I have been urging 
in regard to spoken language. We command it to teach an 
art which has been demonstrated to lie in the education of the 
senses in childhood ; to teach this art by addressing the undis- 
ciplined mind of the learner in technicalities which are to him 
unintelligible ; and then we complain that a parrot-like fa- 
niliarity with this unintelligible jargon fails to impart to the 
child practical skill in the art. As reasonably might we read 
Newton’s Principia to a young rope-dancer, and then condemn 
the book and wonder at his ignorance, because in his first at- 
tempt he falls and breaks his neck, although he was furnished 
with abundant information respecting the laws of gravitation. 
We have assigned to our grammar the work of a menial, and. 
then complain that it will not stoop to doit. We have de- 
graded it from its office of mind-trainer to the position of a 
mere elocutionist or parrot-trainer. We have expelled from 
its studio this cunning sculptor that has the power to evoke 
from the proper materials an Apollo or a Venus, and have bid- 
den it create the very materials of its art. True, this work 
must be done; but it is not its office to do it, any more than 
it is the work of a Praxiteles or a Powers to soil his hands 
and waste his skill in the quarries of Paros. This preparatory 
work is as necessary to grammar, as the multiplication ta- 
ble is tothe higher mathematics. But who would be so insane 
as to attempt to palsy the wings of that soaring Calculus that 
is fitted to go on a voyage of discovery into the depths of ether 
in search of unknown planets, by setting “t down ina primary 
school to teach little boys and girls to sing 


“Five times five are twenty-five, 
And five times six are thirty !” 
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But, are we doing anything much wiser when we put a philo- 
sophical grammar of English into the hands of our immature 
pupils ? 

Now, what I claim for English Grammar is, that it be used 
as an instrument of the higher mental discipline which young 
men and young women so much need ; that it be so taught as 
to admit of stages in its acquirement adapted to the intellec- 
tual development and capacity of the learner ; that its simple 
principles be used in the training of the mind whenever it has 
reached a point of maturity to comprehend them; that the 
study be prosecuted in the Academy, the College and the Uni- 
versity ; that in the Academy, its syntax and its orthography 
be chiefly taught ; that in the College and University, it be 
connected with the history of the origin and development of 
our tongue, and with the study of comparative philology ; and 
that special attention be given to its neglected etymologies so 
full of history, so full of the life of the past, and its glorious 
prosody which echoes with a ‘‘sevenfold chorus of hallelujahs 
and harping symphonies.’’ 

Throughout this discussion, I have been embarrassed by a 
fear that my audience might object to my views as impractica- 
-ble, because they seem to make English Grammar the study 
of a lifetime. I do not think the objection founded in fact. 
But admit that I claim more of the advanced youth of the 
student for the study than is ordinarily devoted to it, are there 
no subjects that could be profitably eliminated from our ad- 
vanced course to make way for English? How much of the 
precious youth of the scholar is absolutely wasted in Ollendorf- 
ing through a few hundred French and Spanish phrases? And 
to what end? Not to any end of real mental discipline ; 
but only to prepare a daughter to engage in amorous twaddling 
with some yellow whiskered, simpering Gaul, who may spirit 
her off to Havana and marry her in spite of the good Saxon 
sense and prudence we have tried to teach her on the hearth- 
stone. Orif the issue is not so deplorable, to enable her to 
say boldly to her lover, ‘‘Je t’adore,’’ while to our untutored 
ears she seems to say, ‘‘Shut that door ;’’ to afford her the ex- 
quisite pleasure of reading a few sentences in the last La Cor- 


beille, end thus of learning the latest fashions, or to teach her 
5 
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to stand at the parlor window and gracefully bow a ‘‘Bon jour 
Monsieur’ to some finical puppy, or to add emphasis to the 
pressure of her jewelled finger as he leaves her at midnight, 
by sighing ‘‘Au revoir’’ tothe spruce manikin. To whatend? 
To prepare your son (oh! noble object in an education !) to go 
to Paris and strut down the Boulevards, chat familiarly with 
some saucy grisette, shrug his shoulders, and be ‘‘mistaken 
fora Frenchman.”’ ‘‘But,’’ you say, ‘“‘are not the modern 
languages worthy of being learned ?’’ To be sure they are. 
They are noble languages, and properly studied might be made 
as useful in training the mind as Latin and Greek. They have 
a noble literature, rich with the labors of the scholars and 
thinkers of centuries. But remember that I am speaking of 
their relative importance to an American, when compared with 
his vernacular. ‘To us, they are worth nothing in the scale 
with English. if the want of time demands the sacrifice of 
some linguistic acquirements, for the sake of all that is glori- 
ous in the past, let us not consign the language of Shakspeare 
and Milton and the English Bible to utter abandonment and 
oblivion. 

‘‘But does not our commercial intercourse with the world 
demand that we know at least French and Spanish?’’ No! 
if they want to talk to us, let them learn English. Perhaps I 
speak too warm:'y ; but is there not acause? Have we not all 
lived to see the rage for foreign tongues banish nearly all Eng- 
lish culture from our schools and colleges? Only think of it. 
The insane desire to hear our children say in French and 
Spanish, ‘‘Have you the salt,’’ ‘“Have you the bread,’’ ‘‘Have 
you my brother’s good umbrella ;’’ mere conversational sen- 
tences in languages; one spoken by a nation who slavishly 
bow to a tyrant because he is the nephew of his uncle; the 
other, by an effeminate race of priest-ridden slaves on the 
eastern, and by a semi-barbarous tribe of half-breeds on the 
western continent, has actually exiled from our schools and 
colleges the study of a language now spoken by a hundred 
millions of free people,—a language spoken by the two great 
commercial nations o fthe earth,—a language spoken at every 
hour of the twenty-four beneath the sun in the zenith,—a lan- 
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guage that in itself, and in itself only, represents all the true 
Religion, Liberty and Law of which the world can boast! 

Is it not time to speak a word for the mother-tongue, when 
through these foreign invasions the ‘study has been so far 
abandoned by the whole people, that they tamely submit to 
the impositions of traveling sciolists who profess to teach their 
children in sixteen lessons all the secrets of its intricate gram- 
mar; and when its divine harmonies and endless variety of 
music are left to the tender mercies of empirics who go ped- 
dling their small wares of ‘ railroad orthoepy”’ through 
our land ? 

Mr. President, when | think of the destiny of the English 
language ; when as | stand upon the summits of the Allegha- 
nies and Rocky mounfains and look over the broad expanse of 
the western slopes of this continent, | see the tide-wave of 
English rolling on to the Pacific; when I glance southward 
and see that wave sweeping over Mexico and Guatemala, then 
crossing the isthmus and spreading over the South American 
continent ; when I cross the Pacific and see English thought 
and culture taking root on the banks of the Indus and the 
Ganges ; when I hear Spenser, and Milton, and Shakspeare 
speaking their ‘‘many and wonderful voices’ in Australia and 
the myriad islands of Polynesia; when passing onward to 
Africa I hear the familiar accents of the mother tongue as I 
round the Cape of Good Hope, and descry across the burning 
sands the foundations of our civilization already laid upon the 
Gulf of Guinea; when, even while I speak to you, I know 
that the whole nation is thrilling with excitement to hear that 
shout which England’s Queen is about to send across the At- 
lantic in a language, the only one fit for the ears of a free peo- 
ple; when I think of the manifest destiny of this Heaven- 
ordained dialect of Civilization, Religion and Liberty, and 
remember that ‘‘good, stout English is my own and my ances- 
tors’ tongue,’’ and then am told that we have no time to study 
it in our colleges and high schools, while [ know that we make 
time for all the trumpery of a modern education,—I think of 
Esau and his birth-right and the mess of pottage ; and I can- 
not fail to discern the melancholy truth that at the present day 
we are exchanging the solid nourishment of the old education 
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for a miserable pabulum,—the glorious legacy of our fathers 
for a mess of foreign pottage. 

Mr. President, I have completed the train of thought into 
which I had been led in my attempt to discharge the duty 
which the Association imposed upon me. I have endeavored 
to point out the Abuses and the Uses of English Grammar, 


MATHEMATICAL. 

10. Suppose a horse be tied to a post in the centre of a field, 
by a rope 5 rods in length, and is thereby enabled to graze 
upon 9-16ths of an acre, how long should the rope be to allow 
him to graze upon 6} acres ? 


11. A person being asked the hour of the day, replied the 
time past noon equals 4-5ths of the time to midnight. What 
o’clock was it ? 


12. Three brothers bought a vineyard for $100. The young- 
est says he could pay for it alone if the second would give him 
half the money he had; the second says, if the eldest would 


give him only } of his money, he could pay for the vineyard ; 
lastly, the eldest asks only } part of the money of the youngest 
to pay for the vineyard himself. How much money hatl each ? 


13. A work is to be printed so that each page may contain 
a certain number of lines, and each line a certain number of 
letters. If each page should contain 3 lines more, and each 
line 4 letters more, then there would be 224 more letters on 
each page; but if there should be two lines less on a page, 
and three letters less in each line, then each page would con- 
tain 145 letters less. How many lines are there on each page, 
and how many letters in each line? 





Giitorial Department, 


Soon after we announced our Prospectus for the publication of the 
SournerN TeacueEr, we received several letters from our friends endeay- 
oring to dissuade us from it. We were told, we might take the history 
of periodicals of this class, and would find there was not one that had 
covered cost. We are happy to inform those that took such an interest 
in our welfare, that, although we have issued 3,000 each number, our 
subscription list and advertising patronage is sufficient to cover the ex- 
pense for one year. We hope our friends will not cease their efforts to 
increase our subscription until we number 5,000 paying subscribers. 
With this number we should be able to make the Teacuer what we hope 
to do, a monthly. 

Whilst we have been cheered with certain “little yellow coins,” safely 
wafered down, hailing from Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, and from many States 
North and West, our labors have been lightened with articles for the 
various Departments of the Journal, if we may credit our Exchanges, that 
render it ‘“‘fully equal to any similar periodical North or South.” We 
bespeak from our numerous readers more than ordinary interest in the 
present number. They are articles for the times. 


Our Cius Rates.—We offer the following splendid premiums to the 
getter up of clubs. For jive subscribers and $5, we will send the sixth 
copy. For ten subscribers and $10, a copy of the Teacner, and Barton’s 
High School Grammar. For twenty-five subscribers and $25, a copy of the 
Teacner, andWebster’s New Pictorial Dictionary. For ffty subscribers 
and $50, a copy of the Tracner, and The School Teachers’ Library, pub- 
lished by Barns & Burr, of New York, consisting of the following valua- 
ble works: Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching ; Northend’s Teacher 
and Parent; Root on School Amusements, Gymnastics, &c.; Mansfield 
on American Education ; Mayhew on Universal Education ; De Tocque- 
ville on American Institutions; Davies’ Logic of Mathematics; Hol- 
brook’s Normal School Instructor, or Teachers’ Guide; Bates’ Institute 
Lectures on Moral Culture ; History of Education, with an Introduction 


by Hon. Henry Barnard, L. L. D.; Higher Christian Education, by B. W. 
Dwight. 
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Tue History or Sovurnern Coiteces.—The above is the title to a work 
the prospectus of which has been handed tous by C. H. Sneed, Esq. 
It will be ready in the course of a few months. The sketches will be 
prepared by those immediately connected with the Colleges described, 
or under their supervision. The volume will be a neat publication, suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to state the rise, progress, and prospects of each 
Institution, and other important information. It will form a valuable 
book of reference to those desirous of becoming acquainted with our 
Home Institutions. 

Our acquaintance with the author will warrant us in recommending 
him as a gentleman that faithfully discharges the duties of his under- 
taking. For particulars see advertisement. 

Spreciat Norice.—Teachers desirous of obtaining situations are invited 
to correspond with the Editor of the Souraarn Teacner. An experienced 
Classical Teacher may hear of a good situation by addressing us immedi- 
ately. He must come well recommended. Salary liberal. 


Ovr Frontispizece.—We invite the readers attention to our Frontis- 
piece, Chamberlain & Son’s American Air Pump. As manufacturers of 
Philosophical Instruments, and School Apparatus, the firm of Chamber- 
lain & Sons is unrivaled. See advertisement. 


Horace Mann.—We regret the necessity of recording the death of 
this distinguished educator, but the irresistible summons has called him 
forever from earthly scenes and labors. For a score of years Mr. Mann 
had devoted himself with unsurpassed zeal and fidelity to the great work 
of education, and was instrumental in awakening public attention at the 
East and West to the important interests of Common schools. With the 
exception of the Hon. Henry Barnard, no man has labored with so entire 
a devotion to the object as Mr. Mann, and though his zeal sometimes led 
him to go further than his friends thought prudent, still it must be ad- 
mitted that he has accomplished a noble work, and his name will ever be 
identified with the great interests of public schools. Mr. Mann died at 
Yellow Springs early in August, at the age of nearly 60 years.—Exchange. 


Errects or tHE Avrora Borratis.—As evidence that the Aurora Bo- 
realis, which was so brilliant last night, is the result of some unknown 
electrical phenomenon, it may be mentioned that the wires of the House 
and Morse telegraph lines were almost paralyzed, it being quite impossi- 
ble to work North, notwithstanding that the weather was clear and pleas- 
ant. The wires in many instances were surcharged with atmospheric 
electricity which travelled to the station here, and went sparkling and 
snapping through the rooms. In the House office a spark the size of a 
pea flew from the instrument, and passing by the head of the operator, 
Mr. Royce, severely stunned him. Other instances of the presence of a 
large quantity of the fluid were visible.-— Washington States, Aug. 29. 


EpucationaL Interests or Grora1a.—This State, from its earliest 
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organization, has evinced more than an ordinary interest in the cause of 
Education. Academies and well regulated Schools have been coeval with 
its existance. The sparceness of its population, in common with the 
South, has rendered the adoption of Common Schools less needed. 
Rapid progress is now being made towards the introduction of a general 
system of education. There are two school funds, amounting to about 
$300,000-each, the one for the, maintenance of Free Schools, and the 


other for the aid of Academies, to reduce their expenses and render them 
accessible to all. 


Frankuin Coitiece.—This is the oldest College in the State, it was 
endowed as early as 1789, but did not go into operation until 1801. It 
has, in addition to its President, seven Professors and two Tutors, and 
numbers about 120 Students. It has an excellent Philosophical Appara- 
tus, ample Labratory, and a handsome suit of Minerals. Altogether it is 
in a very flourishing condition. 


Mercer University.—This Institution is located at Pennfield, and 
takes its name from its liberal donor, Rev. Jesse Mercer, D. D. It was 
chartered in the year 1838. In addition to the President, it has five 
Professors and two Tutors. It has the largest endowment of any College 
in the State. This Institution is under the control of the Baptist. Con- 
nected with it is a Theological Seminary, having a permanent fund suffi- 
cient for the annual support of twenty-five students. The number of 
students is about 150. N. M. Crawford, D. D., is President. 


OctetHorre University.—This Institution is located at Midway, a 
short distance from Milledgeville, and is under the direction of the 
Presbyterian Church, represented by the Synod of Georgia and South 
Carolina. It has a President and three Professors. The number of 
students is about 100. Rev. S. K. Talmage, D. D., President. 


Emory Cotiece.—This Institution was founded in 1837; it takes its 
name from Bishop Emory, of the Methodist Church. Besides a Presi- 
dent, it has five Professors, and numbers about 150 students. It has 
every convenience and facility in the way of buildings and outfit, neces- 
sary to an Institution of the most ample and elevated character. 


kes This State has done not only much in the way of Female Education, 
but will compare favorably with any State in the Union in this respect. 
Our limits will not permit a description of the Female Colleges. We 
have no idea of their exact number, but from the data before us, we sup- 
pose there is not less than One Hundred chartered Female Institutions. 
In this respect it is certainly the banner State of the South. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


We offer our services to procure for our subscribers, or others, any of 
the books we notice. Information will be cheerfully given in regard to 
books, the writer enclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

g@y~ When ordering a book, be particular to give the name of the pub- 
lisher. 


Periopicats.— Messrs. White, Pfister & Co. have placed us under obliga- 
tions for copies of the popular periodicals of the day. Persons from 
abroad visiting our city, should not leave it without calling at this mam- 
moth establishment. They have the largest collection of books South, 
consisting of School, Law, Theological, and Miscellaneous. Be sure and 
call—you will find them at the corner of the Exchange Hotel. 


Excnancrs.—Our list of Exchanges is large. We wish it to beso. We 
want to obtain a perfect knowledge of the Educational statistics of the 
South. We hope that not only the Press will aid us, but teachers and all 
friendly to home education. We wish to see our home standard elevated ; 
nothing on our part shall be wanting to accomplish this object. We again 
invite Colleges, Seminaries and Academies to send us their Catalogues. 


AvaBama EpvucationaL Jovrnat.—It is rumored that this periodical is 
about to come to a close for want of support. We hope it is but a rumor. 
The Teachers’ Convention want an organ of this kind, and cannot do 
without it. We call upon the friends of Education throughout the State 
to rally to its relief. Do not think because the Southern Teacher is pub- 
lished in Alabama, there is no necessity for continuing this journal. The 
Southern Teacher is not designed to take its place. As its name purports, 
it is devoted to the interests of the entire South—to Alabama in common 
with the other States. 

Tue Missovrt Epucator.—This is one of the best edited periodicals 
that comes to our office. We always find something new, spirited, and 
interesting. It contains articles original and select, calculated to awaken 
an interest in the cause of education, and promote a greater degree of 
activity on the part of parents and teachers. We wish this “‘iron-hearted 
Pioneer” abundant success, and hope that for many long years its golden 
beams will continue to radiate, and chase away the mist of ignorance. 

It is published monthly, Jefferson City, A. Peabody, Editor, and W. Y. 
Cherry, Proprietor. Terms: One Dollar per annum, invariably in ad- 
vance. 


Tue Georera EpucationaL JournaL.—We spoke of this interesting 
paper in our last issue. Its accomplished Editor, Doct. G. T. Wilburn, 
is doing a noble work for the cause of education in Georgia. It is pub- 
lished weekly, Forsyth, Ga. Terms: Two Dollars per year. 


Tue Nortu Carona Journat or Epucation.—This excellent journal 
is always a welcome visitor. It is a beacon worthy of the old North 
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State. It is neat looking. well printed, and is doing good service in the 
cause of education and progress. 

It is published monthly, Greensboro’, J. D. Campbell, Editor. Terms: 
One Dollar per year. 


Tae Great Rervsuic Montuny.—This periodical fully sustains its rep- 


itation. Its articles are well written, and many of them useful and in- 
structive. It is richly worth tho subscription price. 


Tne Lapras’ American Macazine.—This is the largest, cheapest, and 
hest periodical of this kind. We giveit an unqualified recommendation. 

It is published in New York, Henry White, 37 Park Row. Terme: 
Single copy $2 per year; two copies $3. 


From Sheldon & Co., New York. 

Tue Evements or Monat Science: By J. L. Dagg, D. D., late President of 

Macon Univarsity, Ga. 

We have given this work a careful examination with the view to its 
introduction into our Colleges and Seminaries of learning. The reputa- 
tion of the author led us to expect a valuable treatise. It affords us 
pleasure to say that our anticipations were not disappointed. As an ex- 
position of Ethics, it is fully equal to Wayland, or any other writer within 
our knowledge, and in many respects superior. 

Wayland, in general, is clear and logical. His treatise has per 
haps been justly considered the best before the public. But with its 
many excellencies, there are imperfections and omissions that render it 
objectionable. His argument on the subject of slavery is fallacious, ob- 
scure, and inconclusive. Teachers and others engaged in the instruction 
of youth have long felt the necessity of a work less objectionable. 

We bespeak for Professor Daggs’ treatise an immediate and extensive 
adoption in the South. 


Seruons or Tue Rev. C. H. Sprrezon. Sixth Series. 

This volume contains a beautiful plate of Spurgeon’s New Tabernacle. 
The discourses are marked with that glowing fervor, intense interested- 
ness, and deep evangelical gospel truths that have made him the most 
popular pulpit orator of the day. 


Fron Goutp & Lincotn, Bostox. Menrat Paitosopny ;—Including the 
Sensibilites, and the Will. By Joseph Haven, A. M., Professor of In- 
tellectual and Moral Philosophy, Amherst College. 


We have no hesitation in pronouncing this Volume the best Text-bock 
on the subject of Mental Philosophy, for High-Schools and Colleges that 
has come under our notice. It is more comprehensive, more logical in 
its classification, and more lucid in its development than any similar 
manuel. The author has so simplified it, as torender it almost free from 
those Scholastic technicalities, that usually render it so repulsive to the 
Student. We are not surprised to learn that it has already been eztem 
sively adopted. 

6 
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From Barns & Burr, 51 and 53 John St., New York. 
Scnoo. Teacuers’ Lisrary.—This valuable collection now comprises the 
following works : 


Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching........ jakcchusecsmpgaaa 31 00 
Northend’s Teacher and Parent 
Rogt on School Amusements, Gymnastics, &e 
Mansfield on American Education 
Mayhew on Universal Education 
De Tocqueville on American Institions.............:..2.:ceseeeeteeeees 1 00 
Davies’ Logic of Mathematics............:::0.sccsccee coeseees —— 1 00 
Holbrook’s Normal School Instructor, or Teachers’ Guide 
Bates’ Institute Lectures on Moral Culture 
History of Education, with an Introduction by Hon. Henry 
Barnard, L. L. D 
11. Higher Christian Education, by B. W. Dwight 
As a whole, we consider this a most valuable collection: no teacher 
should be without it. We shall take occasion to speak of each volume 
separately. 


a oe a 


i 
Seen 


History or Romz, in Three Parts.—The Kings of Rome,—The Republic 
of Rome, and the Empire of Rome. With Questions by F. W. Ricord. 
This Volume gives a connected account of the most important events 

of Roman History, from the commencement to its termination. It is ad- 

mirably adapted to the wants of the younger class of pupils, and will 
serve as an introduction to the study of Ancient History in general. 


Liuits or Reticiovs tHovent Examinep.—By Henry Longueville Man- 
sel, B. D., Prof. of Moral and Metaphysical Phylosophy, Magdalen 
College, Oxford. 

We have read this volume with pleasure and profit. It is a masterly 
production, and may be safely said to be one of the most important works 
of the day. 


Kinp Worps ror Cui.prex, by Rev. Harry Newcomb. 

lt is an interesting little work, well adapted to the capacity of the 
youthful mind. More, in the same style are wanted, and none better 
calculated to produce them than our author. 

From P. B. Glass, Columbia, 8. C. 


History or tue Sourn Carona Coiiece from the incorporation Dec. 9, 
1801, to November 25, 1857, including sketches of its Presidents and 
Professors, with an Appendix. By M. LaBorde, M. D., Professor of 
Metaphysics, Logic, and Rhetoric. South Carolina College. 


This work is not only interesting to the Alumni of the South Carolina 
College, but to the general reader. Prof. La Borde has executed the 
task of historian impartially, some things, perhaps had better been un- 
said, but the subject seemed to demand them, and probably it is best 
that they should be'told, as they have been. 

We learn that the edition is nearly exhausted, those desirous of secur- 
ing a copy of it, should write immediately. Our obliging young friend will 
take great pleasure in forwarding it by mail, or otherwise. 
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From Messrs. Derby & Jackson, New York, through White, Pfister & 
Co., Montgomery. 

Ten Years or Preacner Lire ; or, Chapters from an Autobiography, by 

W. H. Milburn. One Vol. 12 mo. Price $1. 

This Volume is quiet as perfect as an Autobiography can be. The 
kind Parson tells a capital story, and from the way he seems to enjoy it 
we have not doubt but as Doctor Fowler would say he has got a pretty 
fair bump of mirthfulness. It is a facinating book, and will be read with 
interest. 

Carona Sports, by Land and Water, including incidents of Devil 


fishing, Wild-Cat, Deer and Bear Hunting, &c.. &. By Hon. Wm. 
Elliott, of South Carolina, with splendid illustrations. 


These Sketches are spirited and interesting, tempting the reader to 
violate the laws of hygiene in the effort to finish it at a single sitting. 


From Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, through B. B. Baughan & Co., 
Montgomery. 

Tue Partor Gree Book :—Containing all the principal Songs and 

Choruses performed by this band, arranged for the Piano. 

Designed for the use of Female Colleges, Institutes, Seminaries, and 
Normal and High Schools. By I. Bissel. 

This is oné of the best books for Schools that has come under our no- 
tice. It contains a thorough course of Elementary Instruction, and a 
valuable collection of Duetts, Trios, and Concerted Pieces. We should 
be glad to see it generally introduced. 


Tue Mepty Gire Boox :—A Collection of Quartetts, Glees and Choruses. 

For the use of Musical Conventions, Associations, and Chorus it will 
form a valuable addition. We recommend it to their attention. 

New Music.—We acknowledge ourselves indebted to the Messrs. Ditson 
for the following list of new and Fashionable Music :— 

Manny a Time and Oft,” A Ballad by J. Duggan; Fairy Dance, T. 
Oesten ; Pesthee, A Waltz; “Thou hast Woven the Spell,” Herman L. ° 
Schreiner ; Triumph Waltz, by Mrs. Charlotte Peterson; Palermo Qua- 
drille, by C. D’Albert; Music Vale Seminary Quickstep, O. Whittelsey ; 
Grand Asscension Polka, Y de Lave: Aurora Borealis, Adolph Triel- 
block; Fleur Des Alper, Paul Barbot ; The Standard Bearer ; “Oh hear 
ye not Maidens,”’ German Medley, Charles Grobe ; Il Poliato Galop, F. 
B. Helmsmuller ; ‘Somebody is waiting for Somebody,” L. V. H. 
Crosby. 

From Graves, Marks & Co., Nashville. 

Spe.ter aND Reaper, First Book, by S. A. Vaughn. Price 15 cents. 
SPELLER AND Reaper, Second Book, by S. A. Vaughn. Price 15 cents. 


Messrs Graves, Marks & Co., have placed on our table, the Ist and 2d 
Books of their New Educational Series. 

They are works written by one well acquainted with the wants of Chil- 
dren. We bespeak for them a wide circulation. 
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From Clark, Austin & Smith, New York. 
Currer’s Prysrotogies.—This series consists of 

I. A Treatise on Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene; designed for 
Colleges, Academies and Families, with one hundred and fifty engra- 
vings. By Calvin Cutter, M. D. 

II. First book of Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene; for Grammar 
Schools and Families, with eighty-three engravings. By Calvin Cutter, 
M. D. 

III. Human and Comparative Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, 
(School Edition,) with one hundred engravings. By Mrs, Eunice P. 
Cutter. 

These works have been before the public, and recognised as the stand- 
ard for many years. The publisl:crs now present new and improved edi- 
tions; as their merit is generally recognised, it is unnecessary that we 
should do anything further than call the attention of teachers to them. 


THE DRAWER. 


Ep. Souruern Teacurr—Deay Sir:—In the last number of the Teacher 
I notice an important inquiry coming from a parent: “At what age should 
children be sent to school?” = 

This depends very much on the capacity of the ehild: but mm 
on the character of the school. In some commmnities there aye 
Infant schools, where, after the pupils are confined a short time, they are 
allowed to amuse themselves with rational toys, or in the open air. Such 
a school is but a grade above the nursery, and children may be sent to it 
at an early age. When they are sent to a common school, from eight to 
nine years old is full soon. Ordinarily there is more danger of children’s 
being sent to school too young, than too old. %'. 

Ep. Sournern Teacner—Dear Sir: I avail myself of the privilege of 
“The Drawer” to obtain information on a question that has caused me 
much study: “At what age should the study of English Grammar be 
commenced?” In expressing your opinion on this subject, you will not 
only oblige me, but render good service to others. 

Younc Treacner. 


There is no eubject embraced in the course of teaching on which 
teachers are more disposed to differ, than the question proposed. Some 
are inclined to commence it as soon as the child has learned to read, and 
others again not to take it up as a distinct science. We are of the opin- 
ion that it should be studied as a distinct science, but that it is better to 
defer it until the faculties of the mind are measurably developed. It 
may then be taken up with advantage and profit. 


Kers axp Transiations.—We wish to call the attention of parents 
and teachers to a class of books found in almost every book store, 
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called Keys and Trans/ations. The title page says, designed for teachers only, 
but far more are sold to pupils than teachers. I am aware that their use 
is advocated by some: but as far as my experience goes, the argument of 
convenience, is only a shield for ignorance. We have seen the problem 
solved, and heard the lesson construed from these helps; and the teacher 
was no more able to explain the difficulties presented to the class than 
the greatest dolt on the recitation bench. It is not our wish to speak of 
the evils of these books in connection with the teacher, but the pupil. 
They prevent thoroughness and self-reliance, defeat the prime object of 
study, and forge manacles of indolence never to be broken. The pupil 
who has filched his solution from a key, and stolen the rendering of his 
lesson from a translation, comprehends but little or nothing about it. 
But the worst is not yet told; this habit persevered in, and self depend- 
ence is destroyed. As he grows up, having lost the power to grapple with 
difficulties in youth, or in other words to think and act for himself, he 
relies so entirely on the judgment of others that he is but a mere cypher 
in society. His opinion is but the echo of another: in a word, he is an 
easy tool in the hands of the designing. See to it, then, that these per- 
nicious books do not fall into the hands of those entrusted to your care. 
C. 

CorporeaL Punisument.—We have just received a communication, ask- 

ing whether Corporeal Punishment should be allowed in schools. We 


invite the attention of our readers to the discussion of this important 
subject. As it is a two-sided question, we hope in our next issue, to hear 
from the advocates pro and con. We shail lock up the switch until then. 


County SvuperINTENDENTS.—We have on our table for “The Drawer,” 
acommunication on the subject of County Superintendents. We sug- 
gest to complainer as “ 7’e Legislature” is in session, that it would be in bad 
taste to take the work out of their hands. We have locked “Complain- 
er,” and “Switch” up together. We hope they will conduct their dis- 
cussions harmoniously. Should they disagree, we promise them ample 
time for reconciliation. 

Leapinc Questions.—We have received a communication in favor of 
“Leading Questions.’’ If you are all done, we shall have to make a talk, 
just for oppositon. As we are suffering from a broken ankle at this 
time, we hope that some one will do “the va/orous”’ for us. 

A Proztzem.—‘‘What is the difference between a School awake, and a 
School asleep?”’ As this question is of a rather paradexical cast, and 
calculated to puzzle the inexperienced, we concluded to drop itin ‘The 
Drawer,” instead of placing it under our Mathematical head. We have 
seen several solutions under the rule of AL-svgeps, but when the work 
was verified, it did not prove. We were about to make a suggestion, but 
on the whole its probably best to let each one do his own cyphering. 
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Easy Lessons iv Enciisu Grammar ror Youne Becixners. By W.S. Bar- 
ton, A. M., 12 mo., half morocco. Price 50 cents. 


This work will be found in all respects adapted to the wants 
and capacity of the young beginner. Great care has been 
taken to avoid everything which would retard his progress, or 
should be reserved for the more advanced pupil. 


VIEWS OF EXPERIENCED TEACHERS, 


From Hon. Wm. F. Perry, Superintendent Education, State of Alabama. 


“Tt is just what its title purports, and in my estimation better adapted 
to the wants of the ‘Young Beginner” than any that has come under my 
notice. I cheerfully recommend its introduction into all the schools of 
the State.” 


From Prof. E. A. Me Whorter, Supt. Education, Montgomery (o.,Ala. 
“T hope to see it introduced into all the schools of this county.” 
From R. J. Yarington, A. M., Supt. Education, Barbour Uo., Ala. 


“It is the production of one well versed in understanding the wants of 
the young; if I mistake not it will inaugurate a new era in this branch 
of Education” 


From B. Egan, A. M., late President of the Mount Lebanon University, Mount 
Lebanon, La. 


“It is well adapted to induct the young into a knowledge of English 
Grammar, and has the rare merit of being wholly unincumbered with 
disquisitions beyond their comprehension.” 


“T have read many works written for the young; without a doubt this 
is infinitely their superior.””— Clayton Banner. 

“Tt is a new work upon a new and original plan; every teacher who 
consults the interest of his young pupils should examine it.”—G@a. Edu- 
cational Journal. 

“We commend it unqualifiedly to the attention of teachers and school 


directors, as containing a new and better system of teaching than any 
hitherto in use.”’"—Daily Advertiser; Montgomery, Ala. 


“In simplicity of plan, and clearness of illustrations it cannot be ex- 
celled.” — Missouri Educator. 


“The lessons are progressive, the explanations short, and nothing is 
passed over to be returned to at a later time.””— Russel’s Magazine. 


Published by 


W. 8. BARTON, Montgomery. 
GOULD & LINCOLN, Boston. 


Bay PROF. BARTON has ready for the press, to be issued shortly, AN 
E.ementary Course 1x Latin anp GREEK, on a new and improved method 


of teaching. This Series will be accompanied with Grammars for the use 
of Schools and Colleges. 





